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ing love to flow in my heart towards them, at the 
close of the meeting, I expressed my satisfaction 
in having their company, and requested them to 
attend in the afternoon, and to invite their neigh- 
bours. We accordingly had a very large com- 
pany, many of whom, it was said, had never be- 
fore been at a Friends’ meeting; and although the 
subjects of ministerial communication were doc- 
trinal, there appeared no dissatisfaction, the meet- 
ing ending under a precious solemnity, an evidence 
of the love of the heavenly Father, vouchsafed to 
us.” 






winds and the waves, saying, ‘ Peace—be still,’ 
all my fears were dissipated, and my mind became 
as quiet and resigned, as though I had been in my 
own house, surrounded by my family. I passed 
the night pretty comfortably, and the day follow- 
ing attended their meeting held in Cyrus Dean’s 
house. He and his wife were young Friends, who 
with a few others, newly convinced, keep up the 
meeting. One of them was a woman of colour, 
the first of the African race I had taken by the 
hand as a member of our Society. 

“A meeting having been appointed for next day, 
feeble as I was, we attended it; and I felt the \ 
goodness of the holy Helper of his people; stand- : 
ing up with these words, ‘ It is a common saying, 1 
that the world is full of fashion, and preaching and | 
praying have become very fashionable in our day ; 
although it is not my intention to rank them with 
the vain and foolish fashions of the world, yet there 
is reason to fear, some enter upon these engage- 
ments, without a valid commission for so doing.’ 
I then proceeded to set forth the difference, be- 
tween those who were really called by Christ to 
the solemn work of the ministry, and such as have 
never known either the preparation or the call. 
Whatever the effect may be, I believe the opening 
was in Divine wisdom, and the help dispensed to 
me, from heaven, for I had words given me to my \ 
humble admiration. 

“At the close of the meeting I was scarcely ablo 
to stand, and could not for some time get away 
from the people, who seemed much affected with { 
tenderness of spirit. My fever now increased, and 
my appetite for food failing, and my dear friends 
Jeremiah Hacker and wife being about to leave 
me, I was brought very low—many discourage- 
ments presenting, with the probability that I might 
lay my bones in this country, never more to see my 
tender connexions. But, blessed be the name of 
the Lord, who is a place of sure defence, and as 
the shadow of a mighty rock in a weary land, he 
graciously supported me, and the language of my 
spirit was, ‘Good is thy will—if thou seest meet 
that my labours should now terminate, thou know- 
est what is best for me.’ In a few hours my fever 
left me, and next day we rode to Falmouth, and 
the following day being their Monthly Meeting, I 
sat during the time of worship, but my fever com- 
ing on again, I was obliged to return to our lodg- 
ings, at our kind friends John and Lydia Win- 
slow’s. I was now compelled to relinquish travel- : 
ling, and was brought very low in body, but was 
tenderly cared for by my host and hostess. Hav- 
ing at length recovered my strength, so as to be 
able, | attended Falmouth Meeting, where my im- 
pressions were not of a very pleasant character. 

I have, however, a comfortable evidence, that I 
endeavoured not to give any just occasion of of- 
fence in the testimonies I have had publicly to bear, 
being desirous to conduct myself as a servant of 
Christ, not seeking to embellish my ministry with 
the enticing words of man’s wisdom, and to deliver 
my message to the people respectfully, they being 
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Again, he remarks: 

“We had a large meeting at the house of 
Richard Dame, where we sat nearly an hour in 
silence. The expectations of the people were 
great, for word had gone abroad that a boy was 
to preach, and I was sensible my friends were 
looking too much for my appearing, as very many 
not of our Society were present. I was reminded 
of the time when the host was encamped against 
Israel; and there seemed an anxiety in the minds 
of some of my friends, comparable to what there 
was when David was about to engage the cham- 
pion of the Philistines, and Saul clothed him with 
his own armour. I felt as if this was put on me, 
but like David, I found it would notdo. My spirit 
was mercifully brought into a holy calm, and I 
was willing to be a spectacle to the people, and my 
mind at length became invested with a concern, 
which produced a willingness to appear as David 
did, with the sling and the stone. Forever blessed 
be the name of Israel's Helper, he was witb us, 
and the spirits of the Goliaths were measurably 
humbled; and there seemed a union of beart 
among the different professors, to offer up praises 
and thanksgivings to the Lord Almighty, and to 
crave the continuance of his regard toward us. 

“On our way from thence to Berwick, we dined 
with two young women, who had neither father nor 
mother living. I was comforted in observing their 
commendable appearance and conduct, and under- 
stood they were very diligent in the attendance of 
meetings, and in other respects were previous ex- 
amples to youth who have had greater privileges. 
L love my young friends, but have been at times 
grieved at seeing the raw and uncouth behaviour 
of some, and the no less unseemly affectation of 
others; while the graces and charms of true reli- 
gion were wanting. Oh! that the youth might be 
persuaded to fear the Lord, and thus escape the 
snares of death.” 

After a favored meeting at Winthrop, he con- 
tracted a severe cold, followed by pains and fever 
which rendered travelling difficult. He remarks: 

“We, however, got to Green, and put up ata 
house built of logs, and covered with strips of 
bark, which did not look a very commodious p!ace 
to be sick at. I, however, got to bed, pensive and 
low in mind, and to add to my affliction, a violent 
gale of wind arose in a few minutes after, and 
blew off a part of the roof, while the rain de- 
scended in torrents. My fever was very high, and 
my anxiety of mind considerable; but through the|my brethren. 
merciful interposition of Him who, for the relief of} “ My dear aged friend, Jeremiah Hacker, came 
his poor disciples formerly, arose and rebuked the |to see me while confined here. He had been very 











* For “The Friend.” 
Heury Hall. 
(Continued from page 90.) 

Having passed through the necessary prepara- 
tory baptisms to fit him for an instrument of good 
to others, it was his concern to observe and prac- 
tise the lesson conveyed by the divine declaration, 
“Behold I lay in Zion for a foundation, a stone, a 
tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure founda- 
tion: he that believeth, shall not make haste,” 
Above all things he was engaged to know his own 
standing to be upon this precious stone and sure 
foundation, even Christ Jesus, and to be subject to 
His will, ordered and governed by Him in all things; 
he patiently waited the divine command, and his 
gift in the ministry of the gospel being acknow- 
ledged by the church, he was engaged to travel in 
the exercise of it beyond the limits of his own 
Quarterly Meeting. 

In the Sixth month, 1794, he set out on a visit 
to New England, and attended the Yearly Meet- 
ing at Newport, where he met with John Simpson, 
Daniel Mifflin and Joshua Evans. Of this meet- 
ing and these Friends, he remarks : 

“ Harmonious labour in the Lord's cause pro- 
duced a love for each other, and the meeting ended 
satisfactorily. Being the youngest amongst them, 
I was mostly silent, except at the public meeting 
on First-day, which was largely attended; and 
the Divine help afforded to the humble labourers, 
was known by me to my admiration. The meet- 
ing was frequently spoken of afterward as a pre- 
cious one, and all the praise was and is due to our 
holy Helper.” 

From the Yearly Meeting they proceeded to visit 
many of the constituent branches. Respecting one 
at Seabrook, he says: 

_ “Thad to controvert an opinion that was spread- 
ing through these parts, that atonement being made 
for the sius of mankind, through the one great 
offering, viz. the sufferings aud death of Christ on 
the cross, it was impossible for-any to miss of 
heaven and happiness. he danger of this doc- 
wine, and the nature of true faith in Christ, were 
Clearly set torth, and the people invited to submit 
tohim in his spiritual appearance, so as not only 
to believe in his outward coming, in the prepared 
body, in which he came to do his Father's will, but 
also to know him, as the apostles and primitive be- 
lievers did, to be ‘ Christ in them the hope of glory.’ 

any not of our Society being prevent, and feel- 
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kind in accompanying me through the wilderness 
journey in the eastern part of Maine, evincing a 
commendable zeal for spreading the principles of 
Truth. His company was particularly agreeable 
to me, a young traveller, and his conversation on 
religious subjects instructive.” 

“In consequence of my late sickness, travelling 
was very difficult for me; but we found good ac- 
commodations at Sandwich, where we were kindly 
received. One Friend, at whose house we were, 
entertained us with a great deal of conversation 
about the disputes he had had with priests and 
professors, and the victories he had obtained over 
them in argument; which to me was very unplea- 
sant, as | saw the man valued himself on his sup- 
posed abilities to foil his opponents ; whilst he was 
unwilling to come under the government of the 
Prince of peace. I left the company, and sought 
retirement, looking toward home with strong de- 
sires to proceed thither by the nearest route, and 
leave the rest of the meetings which I had had in 
prospect. But strong as these desires were, the 
love of my heavenly Father was stronger, filling 
my heart, and turving it toward Gilmanton, to 
which I gave up and concluded to proceed that 
way. Next day attended Sandwich meeting, 
where many Gospel truths were declared in the 
hearing of the people. At the close, a Baptist 
minister cavilled at what I had said, and went into 
a train of reasoning to prove water baptism an or- 
dinance of Christ, demanding my assent to his 
positions, without giving me, or any other Friend, 
an opportunity to reply to him. 1 turned to the 
Friend who was to accompany me, and inquired 
the route we were to go; upon which the preacher 
stopped. I then turned to him, and observed I 
had no inclination to dispute with him, for two 
reasons; the first was, that I had a considerable 
distance to ride that evening ; and the other was, 
that I had met with persons who had a peculiar 
way of darkening counsel by words without true 
knowledge; to dispute with whom, was to little or 
no advantage; and I apprehended it would be the 
case now. I afterward understood, the man was 
of a contentious disposition. To be ready at all 
times to give the sincere inquirers a reason for the 
hope that is in us, is necessary and proper; but it 


than from wilful disobedience, upon resigning my-| 


self to return and finish what might be required of 
me, I found peace.” 
As his health returned, he was diligent in at- 


away, are still exposed to trouble, particularly the 
dear youth, who are left to wander in the wilder- 
ness of this world, as sheep having no shepherd, 
But I believe a visitation of tender love is extended 


tending his own meetings, and in the spring of|to them from on high, and in the meeting we had 
1795, feeling it required of him to finish his reli-|there, a good degree of its precious influence was 
gious engagements in New England, he prepared |felt, and strength given me to testify against the 


to obey the call. “The prospect of the under- 
taking,” says he, “together with the reluctance I 
felt at leaving my precious family, at times almost 


worship set up and supported by the will of man, 
and they were invited to the heavenly Father's 
house, where they might receive forgiveness and a 


overcame me; yet I dare not give up the attempt. plentiful supply of spiritual bread.” 


My uncle, Paul Upton, concluded to accompany 
me, and after an affecting parting with my dearest 
connexions in life, we rode to Salisbury, where I 
slept sweetly all night, a favour I had not enjoyed 
for some time, which with the peaceful serenity that 
covered my mind as I rode along, was a confirma- 


tion to me that my movement was in the counsel of 


the blessed Head of the church. 

“We arrived at Newport previous to the open- 
ing of the Yearly Meeting, in 1795, which we 
attended ; and the sight of many dear Friends 
with whom I was acquainted, was truly comforting 


Again he writes :— 

“On First-day we were at Long Plain meeting, 
which was larger than usual, and the testimony of 
Truth was borne against those liberties which lead 
away from the sure foundation; while a stream of 
consolation flowed to the mourners in Zion. 

“Whilst in these parts, my spirit was poured 
forth in humble desires, that the everlasting Father 
of all our sure mercies would be graciously pleased 
to remember my beloved family left behind, and 
that I might be preserved from going astray; and 
being renewedly enabled, through holy help, to 


and reviving, and I was bowed under a sense of |commit them and myself to the Lord’s keeping— 


the preciousness of that fellowship which is wit- 
nessed by the truly baptized members of Christ’s 
church. 

“After the Yearly Meeting, we crossed to Conani- 
cut Island, where we had a good meeting; then to 
Westport, South Kingston, and Perry, and on the 
following First-day visited the Indians who reside 
at Charlestown. * Being directed to one of their 
elders, to consult about holding the meeting, I told 
him we were strangers, visiting our friends, and I 
thought I felt love enough for the Indians to induce 
me to come and have a meeting with them, and 
that if they were free to meet us, and sit down in 


I worshipped iu reverence before him, and pro- 
ceeded on my way to attend the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Portsmouth This meeting was held to our 
cowfort and edification—Friends parting in much 
‘love and tenderness toward each other, and [ 
thought I had never before so fully enjoyed the 
sweetness of christian brotherhood. 

“T thought much of returning directly home, 
but could not feel quite easy to do so, although 
wy beloved family, and in an especial manner my 
little children, often occupied my mind. Viewing 
their helpless, dependent condition, and the many 
dangers to which they were exposed, my feelings 


our way, we should be glad to have a religious|were much affected, and my tears flowed freely; 
opportunity with them. He replied, he was very |but after reviewing the motives which actuated me 


free and willing, but wished the meeting to be put 
off until next day, that more general notice might 


be given, as they were scattered in the woods, a} 


number of miles round. As there were meetings 
of Friends coming on, which we wished to attend, 
we could not wait; but I proposed that notice 
should be given for a meeting at one o'clock, which 
was done, and the love of the heavenly Shepherd 


is also a part of true wisdom, to guard against] was sensibly felt amongst us, uniting our spirits in 
controversy with contentious persons. reverence before Him, and many important sub- 

“At Gilmanton, we had a good meeting, many|jects were brought before their view. Several of 
professors of different societies attending ; where I|them expressed their satisfaction, particularly their 
was led to speak of the nature of a free gospel|elder, who said he believed the Lord had sent us 
ministry, and to show that, although those who had|to visit them, and hoped we would come again. 
spent much time and money in obtaining an edu-| After leaving them, I was led into a train of re- 
cation at colleges and academies, might plead that) fiections on the present and past situation of the 
as an excuse for taking pay for preaching, yet such|poor natives who inhabited this land before the 


only were true ministers, as had been taught in the} Kuropeans came among them, when the seas, the! 


in leaving them, my mind became calm; and con- 
templating the help I had hitherto experienced from 
the merciful Helper of his people, enabling me to 
stand as an advocate for him and his Truth in the 
assemblies of the people, and that at times he had 
unfettered my mind from earth and earthly objects 
and concerns, and permitted me to behold Him, 
with an eye of faith, in his majesty and purity, the 
Almighty Being, the language was now raised in 
my soul, ‘Shall I now distrust his Ouniscience 
and goodness, when I know that he regards even 
the sparrows! Nay, verily. Be merciful then, O 
Lord; be merciful to my little children, and do 
with me whatsoever seemeth good unto thee—I 
will serve thee.’ 

“During this season, the situation of the dear 
children in some places I had visited, was presented 
to my view; their parents anxiously grasping after 


school of Christ, and been called by him. ‘hese|rivers and the forests afforded them a plentiful|the treasures of this world, for purposes of earthly 


were bound to obey the charge of their Divine|supply of food; but now, by the encroachments of 
Master, ‘ Freely ye have received, freely give;’|the whites, they are mostly driven back, to inhabit 
and it became unto them as their meat and their|the distant and desolate wilds of America; and 
drink to do the will of their heavenly Father. such of them as remain, are often reduced to great 
“ From Gilmanton we proceeded toward home,|straits and difficulties. Certainly we who inhabit 
on reaching which, my heart was bowed in reve-|their former ample possessions, are in duty bound 
reut thankfulness, for the favours vouchsafed to|to assist them,” 
me through the journey; and that Infinite Good-| At Long Plain meeting was Samuel Wetherill, 
ness had been mindful of my beloved wife and|a preacher among those who had separated from 
children, during my absence, so that I found them] Friends in Philadelphia, known by the name of 
in health, and my desires were, that I might en-| Free Quakers. He had taken a voyage into these 
deavour to live worthy of such favours. After my|parts for the purpose of discouraging Timothy 
return, I was reduced very low by sickness; but|Davis from returning back to the Society of 
was favoured to feel the answer of well done good| Friends. ‘Timothy was once a favoured minister 
aud faithful servant, as respected my labours; but|in the Society, but had separated from it, and 
I saw that I had been too anxious to return home,|drawn many away with him; but being made sen- 


aggrandizement, while they neglected to train up 
their dear offspring in the fear of the Lord, or to 
improve and form their susceptible minds, so that 
they are too generally estranged from the Truth, 
as it is in Jesus, and brought up in great ignorance 
and rusticity, and the parents having settled into a 
lifeless formality—though they may endeavour to 
train up their children in this form, and to enforce 
a compliance therewith; yet too often they are 
driven off from the Society, and the appearance of 
Friends quite lost among some; my heart was 
moved with pity toward them, and I thought I was 
made willing to pay them another visit.” 
(fo be continued.) 


oe ___ 


Flatter not thyself in thy faith towards God, if 


and that it would have been better for me not to|sible of his error, he had offered an acknowledg-|thou want charity to thy neighbour; for where 
have returned so soom,—but as my omission was| ment, condemning his conduct, and was re-instated|they are not both together, they are both want 
wore from a fear of running where I was not sent,|in membership. Many of those whom he led|ing. 
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Lightning—Disarming a Thunder Cloud 


(Continued from page 94.) 


languid flash and snap announced that the disturb- 
ance had ceased, and that the storm was travelling 


Although Franklin identificd the flash from ajover some new locality, there to let loose the unex- 


thunder-cloud as electricity, yet it was reserved to 
Andrew Crosse to dissect the cloud itself. By a 
most elaborate arrangement of metallic wires, he 
succeeded in obtaining an insight into the tremen- 
dous composition of a thunder-cloud, such as the 
cheap and temporary apparatus of Franklin was 
incompetent to afford, and such, indeed, as his mind 
never contemplated. Franklin resolved the grand 
problem, while Crosse added the details. He 
stretched a vast net-work of wires across the tops 
of the trees composing a large forest, and so insu- 
lated them as to prevent a dispersion of the fluid. 
Those wires were feelers thrust out to gather in 
from distant clouds and fogs a more terrific volume 
of electricity than human temerity had ever ven- 
tured to collect, so that it might be examined at his 
leisure in the laboratory. This was a chamber with 
an arched roof, filled with voltaic batteries, electric 
jars, galvanic piles, and other paraphernalia of the 
electrician. Subtle streams of the mysterious fluid 
flowed in in silent but ceaseless currents, piling up 
little mineral fabrics, and fashioning the obedient 
atoms into exquisite crystalizations. Here, too, 
its fiercest wrath might at any moment be develop- 
ed, for this net-work of wires poured its perilous 
accretions into a large brass conductor fixed and 
insulated on a table. When these accretions be- 
came dangerously great, a contrivance permitted 
him to turn off the current, and discharge it into 
the earth without entering the chamber. An ar- 
rangemeut of balls enabled him to detect the small- 
est quantity of electricity in the atmosphere. These} 
balls gave token of an approaching thunder-cloud, 





ning-rod he put upon his own house in Market 
street, Philadelphia. This rod descended to the 


pended remnant of its wrath. 

This dangerous but really successful effort to 
explore the mysteries which are locked up in the 
thunder-cloud, has yielded no practical result. The 
science of protecting human life from lightning re- 
mains precisely where Franklin left it. His single 
discovery placed it, at a single bound, in the front 
rank of the defivite arts, and we know no more now 
than he taught us a century ago. His first light- 


second story window, where it entered the cham- 
ber of the philosopher. Here, being disconnected 
the distance of a few feet, the intervening space 
was occupied by a string of bells. At the approach 
of a thunder-cloud the same disturbances were no- 
ticed and recorded, which A. Crosse has so elabo- 
rately caused to be repeated. The bells were rung 
by the electricity as it passed in a silent stream 
through the rod to the earth. It is curious to note 
how absolutely perfect in all its details this won- 
derful discovery came from Franklin's mind. He 
has given in his own brief directions not only the 
germ of his great invention, but a specification so 
minute and accurate that the advancing science of 
an entire century has been unable to improve on it. 
In his Poor Richard's Almanac for 1753, he pub- 
lishes the following : 

“How To Secure Houvsss, &c., rrom Liaut- 
NING.—It has pleased God, in his goodness to man- 
kind, at length to discover to them the means of 
securing their habitations and other buildings from 
mischief by thunder and lightning. The method 


long before it made itself known to the multitude. |is this: Provide a small iron rod (it may be made 
Spark following spark, and explosion succeeding |of the rod-iron used by the nailers,) but of such a 
explosion, rapidly repeated, and increasing in en-|length, that one end being three or four feet in the 


ergy as the commotion gathered force, enabled the 
adventurous observer to look into and dissect the 
cloud, and to listen to its language, in his chamber, 
lonz before those outside could distinguish even its 
mutterings. As the margin of the approaching 
cloud overhung the net-work of wires in the tree-| 
tops, a spark was seen, a detonation heard, and) 
these flashes and explosions were repeated at inter- 
vals. A pause ensued, and then the apparatus gave | 
forth another set of sparks and snappings, but dif- 
fering from the first, which were negative, while 
these were positive. After a second pause a more 
energetic display succeeded, but of negative elec- 
tricity, to be succeeded by another display of posi- 
tive. Then followed a more numerous and bril- 
liant succession of flashes, announcing that another 
zone of vapour was sweeping by, to be followed, 
after a brief interval, by a corresponding zone of 
positive electricity. As the cloud drew nearer, the 





moist ground, the other may be five or eight feet 
above the highest part of the building. To the 
upper end of the rod fasten about a foot of brass 
wire, the size of a common knitting-needle, sharp- 
ened to a fine point; the rod may be secured to 
the house by a few small staples. If the house 
or barn be long, there may be a rod and point at 
each end, and a middling wire along the ridge from 
one to the other. A house thus furnished will not 
be damaged by lightning, it being attracted by the 
points, and passing through the metal into the 
ground without hurting anything. Vessels also 
having a sharp-pointed rod, fixed on the top of 
their masts, with a wire from the foot of the rod 
reaching down, round one of the shrouds, to the 
water, will not be hurt by lightning.” 

These directions are correct in every particular 
but one—and that is, they seem to contemplate the 
protection of small houses only. He should have 


intervals of repose became shorter, and a stream of|added that the number of points on which the 
living fire was seen to pour from one conductor to|shock might full, and the number of outlets through 
the other. When the centre of the cloud stood |which it might be discharged into the earth, should 
directly over the tree-tops, the effect was awful.|be multiplied in proportion to the dimensions or 


which invariably precedes and surrounds a thun- 


der-cloud, sucked out the lightning from its very 
heart, and it leaped madly from ball to ball, in- 
stant death being in every explosion to him who 
imprudently approached too near. This terrific) 
exhibition of the forces embodied in the cloud con- 
tinued for a longer or shorter period, according to 
the magnitude of the storm and the consequent 
disturbance of the electrical equilibrium. As the 
excited vapours rolled by, the explosions diminish- 
ed in number, and a series of twin eruptions alter- 


The wires, plunging into the electric atmosphere 


magnitude of the building to be protected; for the 
greater its size the greater should be the number 
of receiving and discharging points. But, brief 
and simple as they are, they have been the means 
of saving numberless lives on land and sea, and 
it is only when they have been violated and neg- 
lected that the lightning-rod fails to be a complete 
protection. A year ago we noticed that a Western 
'school-house had been struck and nearly demolish- 
ed by an explosion of extraordinary energy, and 
‘teacher and scholars knocked senseless on the floor. 
Such a rod as Franklin describes would have et- 





hating with periods of repose, showed that the lat- 
ter half of the cloud corresponded in its electrical 


fectually protected the building and its inmates. 


two outlets, and the rods connected by another rod 
across the ridge-pole, the discharge, intense as it 
was, would have been instantly broken up and 
distributed from one rod to the other, diluted as it 
were, over a great surface, and being thus divided 
into two streams, each having only half the destruc- 
tive energy of the original, would have passed off 
harmlessly by two discharging points into the 
earth. Such a rod would not have cost the school 
committee more than $6, yet it is probable not 
more than one school-house, or church, in five 
thousand, is provided with this cheap and reliable 
protection. A striking illustration of this occurred 
at Cooperstown, in New York,in Seventh mo., 1559. 
A hop-yard, at that place, covering 34 acres of 
ground, had the vines supported on strings, which 
were attached to iron-wires running from post to 
post. These wires were connected by other cross 
wires, forming a sort of metal lace-work overhead, 
but having no outlet to the earth. The wooden 
poles which supported it were non-conductors; it 
was, therefore, the spot on which lightning would 
play the most riotous havoc. A thunder-cloud 
coming up it let fly a single bolt on one of the out- 
side poles, and from this point the lightning flew 
over the whole net-work of wire, thence down the 
strings, vines and poles to the carth, but shattering 
some seventy of the latter into splinters, tearing 
many of the vines up by the roots, and utterly de- 
stroying all the rest. The defect of this other- 
wise excellent arrangement must be obvious—it 
held up to the bolt a multitude of receiving points, 
but it furnished no discharging points. Had the 
latter been present, the vines would have been 
but little injured. If there had been no net- 
work of wire, the destruction would have been 
confined to the single pole on which the bolt had 
fallen. 

The theory of a thunder-cloud and a conductor, 
ought to be better understood in this country than 
it is, seeing that it lies almost in a nut-shell. Light- 
ning obeys one unvarying law—it uniformly fol- 
lows the best continuous conductor—but no con- 
ductor can be considered a good one, unless it is 
continuous. Numerous evidences of this have been 
afforded by broken or otherwise defective rods. A 
flash takes the rod, and follows it to where the 
break exists, then finds its next best conductor 
within the building, immediately opposite the spot 
where it discovered the break, crashes through the 
wall perhaps where the family are sitting, and 
deals death around it, finding its way into the earth 
by tortuous channels, the stove-pipe, the gas-pipe, 
or in their absence, by shattering the wood-work 
and plastering. Defective rods of any kind are 
mere traps to bring lightning into a house, instead 
of keeping it out. They are the most dangerous 
fixture a man can have about him, and though 
nuwerous crudely written paragraphs are constantly 
afloat of houses being damaged, though provided 
with rods, yet it may be assumed as absolutely 
certain that in every such instance the rod has 
been miserably out of order, or put up meanly and 
cheaply by direction of a penurious owner, or by 
an ignorant and incompetent pedler. The princi- 
ple of protection developed by Franklin remains 
sound, and al) that is needed to secure perfect im- 
munity from danger, is a strict adherence to what 
we kuow it demands as the condition of safety. 
Every careful householder should have his light- 
ning-rods examined, and if found defective, put in 
pertect order. The joints should be seen to be 
close and tight, for continuity is indispensable to 
safety. If the winter’s storm has bent that part 
which projects above the roof, it should be taken 


The shock would have been received on one of the| down and straightened. See, also, that the lower 


arrangements with the former half. Gradually the two points he recommended. Being supplied with| section which goes into the ground, has not rusted 










THE FRIEND. 





off, as is often the case; and this thorough exami- 
nation should be made every year. 
(To be concluded.) 






sympathy the deaf are almost totally cut off ;|it is a matter of universal experience, that we can 
whilst the blind, excused from many duties which|more easily and vividly recall and conceive sights, 
the seeing only can discharge, are peculiarly free|than we can recall and conceive sounds. It costs 
to indulge in gossip with their more favoured neigh- |us no effort to summon before us, even though des- 
bours, and can largely exchange opinions with/titute of the painter’s gifts, endless landscapes, 
them. Moreover, the blind can scarcely fail to find | cities or processions, and faces innumerable; but 
their own tastes suited in some portion of tne talk|even rarely endowed musicians can mentally repro- 
of their neighbours, and may thus gratify their|duce few, comparatively, of the melodies or har- 
inclinations to a considerable extent ; whilst the|monies they know, if debarred from uttering them 
deaf, unless they have a great aptitude for such| vocally, or through some instrument—Dr, Wilson, 
occupations as employ the eye and the hand, are 
far more narrowed in their circle of studies, and 
much more solitary than the blind. No one has 
illustrated this so touchingly as Dr. Kitto in his 
striking book on the dost Senses, when referring 
to his never having heard the voices of his children : 
“Tf there be any one thing arising out of my con- 
dition which more than another fills my heart with 
grief, it is this; it is to see their blessed lips in 
motion, and to Aear them not; and to witness others 
moved to smiles and kisses by the sweet pecu- 
liarities of infantile speech which are incommuni- 
cable to me and which pass by me like the idle 
wind.” 

And a similar difference appears, though to a 
less extent, between those who have lost sight, and 
those who have lost hearing, after having enjoyed 
them. Milton, in one of the noblest passages of 
the Paradise lost, bewails his blindness ; but in a 
passage sti] nobler, he rejoices at what is left to 
him. I need not quote these passages in full to you, 
or recall those two sonnets unsurpassaed in our 
language, in the one of which he answers the ques- 
tion he has raised ; 











Letter from Mary Capper, in her Bighty-fifth Year. 


To K. B. 
Birmingham, Tenth mo. 4th, 1839. 

Ihave just parted with my endeared niece, I 
cherish the hope that we have been favoured to 
encourage each other, in our desire to be submis- 
sive learners in the school of the Redeemer, and to 
possess an increase of that availing faith, which is 
the root of holiness in all its branches, working by 
love, to the purifying of the heart. I hope I do 
not presumptuously express my thoughts on this 
important subject, or on that of prayer. I have 
pondered it much, and this morning it has opened 
to my view, that to manifest by consistency of con- 
duct, that we live in the spirit of prayer, may 
have an influence on those around us, which we 
are not conscious of, though our family and con- 
nexions may not see us on our knees, nor witness 
our supplications in secret, when the door being 
shut, we bow low at the feet of the Redeemer. 

With regard to thy last communication, I have 
thought that when manifested duties succeed each 
other, how unspeakably great is the mercy that 
gives the willing mind in the day of power! In 
this the subjugated heart has nothing to boast, but 
may persevere in lowly obedience, whether secret 
conflict be the alloted portion, or a chastened joy 
be permitted in the promotion of the gospel of 
peace and salvation. 

I am daily conscious of diminishing powers, but 
continue to wrestle for patience; and in unison 
with, or in answer to the prayers of my endeared 
relations, I experience the Comforter to be my help 
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MARY. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Her eyes are homes of silent prayer ; 
Nor other thought her mind admits 
But—he was dead, and there he sits, 

And He that brought him back is there. 

























































Then one deep love doth supersede 
All others, when her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother’s face, 

And rests upon the life indeed. 






All subtle thought, all curious fears, 
Borne down by gladness so complete, 
She bows, she bathes the Saviour’s feet 

With costly spikenard and with tears. 







Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure ; 
What souls possess themselves so pure, 
Or is there blessedness like theirs ? 







The Morals of Wales. — At the recent Car- 
marthenshire assizes in Wales, Baron Bramwell, in 
addressing the grand jury said: 

“ T have really no materials whatever for mak- 
inga charge to you. I may say of this county 
what has been said of a country, ‘Happy is that 
country which has no history;’ and I may now say, 









“Does God exact day-labour, light denied ?” 
and in the other tells his friend that though his 
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and my shield. Mary Capper. P “Their seeing have forgot; happy an that ego which _ om rae for 
aie Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear a charge to its grand jury. e clerk 0 aSSISS 
The Bar Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year,— tells me that it is an unprecedented state of things 


Or man or woman; yet [ argue not 

Against heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” 


—that it has never been before known, that the 
county of Carmarthen has not had a single prison- 
er, nor a single cause for trial at the assizes. In 
Cardiganshire there were two prisoners committed 
for two offences, and they were strangers to that 
county and to South Wales. In Pembrokeshire 
there were two prisoners, and one of them was 
acquitted, and the other convicted and sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment. It is a very re- 
markable circumstance, that the three western coun- 
ties of South Wales, comprising an extensive district, 
with a large population, varying in their habits and 
pursuits as they must necessarily do—for they 
present mining, agricultural, and trading interests 
—have furnished only one criminal out of the 
entire population, and that is a woman who was 
convicted at Haverfordwest for attempting to con- 
ceal the birth of her child, the other prisoners being 
strangers.” 


We know far less of the ear than of the eye. 
The eye is a single.chamber open to the light, and 
we can see into it, and observe what happens there. 
But the ear is many-chambered, and its winding 
tunnels, traversing the rock-like bones of the skull, 
are narrow, and hidden from us as the dungeons of 
a castle are ; like which, also, they are totally dark. 
Thus much, however, we know, that it is in the 
innermost recesses of these unilluminated ivory 
vaults that the mind is made conscious of sound. 
Into these gloomy cells, as into the bright chamber 
of the eye, the soul is ever passing and asking for 
news from the world without ; and ever and anon, 
as of old in hidden subterranean caverns, where 
men listened in silence and darkness to the ut- 
terance of oracles, reverberations echo along the 
resounding walls, and responses come to the waiting 
spirit, whilst the world lifts up its voice and speaks 
to the soul. The sound is that of a hushed voice, 
a low but clear whisper ; for as it is but a dim 
shadow of the outer world we see, so it is but a 
faint echo of the outer world we hear. 

Such, then, is the ear ; and it is in some respects 
a more human organ than the eye, for it is the 
counterpart of the human voice; and it is a sorer 
affliction to be cut off from listening to the tongues 
of our fellow-men, than it is to be blinded to the 
sights on which they gaze. 

Those who are born, or early become deaf, are 
far more isolated all their lives from their hearing 
neighbours, than the blind are from those who see. 


Contrast with Milton an equally great genius, 
Beethoven, the musician, who in the prime of life 
had the misfortune to lose his hearing, and could 
find almost no alleviation of his misery in gratifying 
the senses which remained. Gloom, anguish, and 
often the blackest despair, darkened all his later 
years onward to the tomb. 

No doubt, as men, they were very differently 
constituted. Milton was a man of serenely cheer- 
ful, versatile temperament, and of unusual mental 
culture, so that he had many things to fall back 
upon in the way of work and pleasure ; and in spite 
of his blindness, be could gratify to the full his 
passionate love of music, and sing his immortal 
song; moreover, he was full of faith and trust in 
God. 

Beethoven, on the other hand, was wayward, irri- 
table, and fitful in temper, and even before his deaf- 
ness came on, afflicted with gloom. Music was the 
one and only art for which he cared, and in its soli- 
tary channel he poured forth allhis soul. He had 
thus no other outlet for his genius ; and his religious 
faith ({ do not refer to his doctrinal belief, which 
was that of the Church of Rome, but to his personal 
trust in a Saviour) was not strong. 

But conceding all this, those two mighty masters 
may be fitly regarded as furnishing characteristic 
examples of the relative severity of blindness aud 
The blind, as a class, are lively and cheerful ; the|deafness, when they befall those who once saw and 
deaf are shy and melancholy, often morose and|heard. We should every one of us, I suppose, 
suspicious ; and naturally so, for our interest in| prefer the lot of Milton to that of Beethoven, and 
each other far exceeds, and ought to excced, our|find it more easy to console a blind painter than 
interest in the world, and from all this human|a deaf musician. I speak thus because I presume 


a 


No man can Serve two Masters—“ When you 
see a dog following two men,” says Ralph Erskine, 
in one of his sermons, “ you know not to which of 
them he belongs while they walk together ; but let 
them come to a parting road, and one go one way, 
and the other another way, then you will know, 
which is the dog's master. So, at times, will 
you and the world go hand in hand. While a 
man may have the world and a religious profes- 
sion, too, we cannot tell which is the man’s master, 
God or the world ; but stay till the man comes to a 
parting road; God calls him this way, and the 
world calls him that way. Well, if God be bis 
master, he foliows religion, and lets the world go; 
but if the world be bis master, then he follows the 
world and the lusts thereof, and lets God, and con- 
science, and religion go.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


duced no good works in the believer, was not suffi- 
cient for salvation. On the 6th, in company with 





would thoroughly cleanse them from all dead works, 
and prepare them for his kingdom; warning them 





Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members| Joseph Potter, he set off down the coast, lodging! against depending upon any outward ceremonies, 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 85.) 
JOSHUA BROWN. 

Joshua Brown, after this journey, continued 
about home, diligently attending to his domestic 
and religious duties, until towards the close of the 
next year 1761, when, with the approbation of his 
Friends, he visited the meetings belonging to some 
of the Quarterly Meetings in Jersey. Leaving 
home the 22d of the Tenth month, he rode to 
Samuel Levis’s at Kennett, about thirty miles. He 
says, “‘ The extremity of rain was such that night 
and next day, that 1 did not move till the 24th.” 
The freshet in the Brandywine was so great that 
he was detained several hours, but at last crossing 
it, he rode to Philadelphia by way of Chester. 
Going to the ferry-house on the Delaware, he found 
a young man intending to cross the river and go 
about ten miles beyond. Joshua joined with him, 
and although it was night by the time they reached 
the Jersey shore, they rode on “to a place called 
Moorestown, near Chester Meeting, and lodged at 
Benjamin Heritage’s.’ He had travelled forty- 
five miles that day. The next day John Cox, a 
brother of the young man who had accompanied 
him from Philadelphia, joined him, and they rode 
towards Shrewsbury, stopping for the night at a 















that night at Tom’s River. On the night of the 
7th they lodged at the house of Samuel Andrews, 
attending the week-day meeting at Little Egg 
Harbour next day. Here his labour in the minis- 
try was to show the need there was of abiding 
under Divine direction in our daily walk, that we 


might be enabled thereby to bring forth stones of 
memorial which would prove to the advantage of; 


those amongst whom we had our conversation in 


or baptisms in water. That night he went to 
James Cooper’s, and on the 22d he attended a 
— at Woodbury Creek. Here he found him- 
self led to open the fall of man, and the way 
whereby the state of primitive purity might be at- 
tained. He was led here also to caution bis hearers 
not to depend for salvation on the righteousness of 
Christ being imputed to them, unless they had ex- 
perienced through the operation of bis Holy Spirit, 


the world. On the 9th, in company with James | the heart cleansed from sin. After meeting, he 


Belangee and Thomas Ridgway, he rode over and 


through about seven miles of Salt Marsh, crossed 
Little Egg Harbour River, and then rode to Japhet 
Leed’s, at the upper part of the Great Egg Har- 
bour settlement. Here, on the 10th, he held a 
meeting, in which he found it his duty to recom- 


mend a conformity to the inward instructions of 


the Holy Lawgiver, and a non-conformity with the 
world and its ways, and incited his hearers to 
labour that they might witness a being transformed 
through a renewal of the mind. After meeting, 
with the same companions, he rode to Gideon 
Scull’s, at the lower end of Great Egg Harbour. 
On the 11th, it being the first day of the week, he 
had a satisfactory meeting there, which was gra- 
ciously owned by the Lord’s good Spirit. Under 
a precious fecling of that presence, in which is life, 


tavern in Freehold. Leaving Freehold early injhe felt bound to encourage those assembled to 
the morning of the 26th, he rode to Shrewsbury|labour after a renewed hope of eternal life, and to 


rode to Haddonfield, to the house of his kinsman 
Ebenezer Brown, where he rested on the 23d. On 
the 24th, after attending meeting at that place, he, 
with Joshua Evans, rode to the house of his father, 
Thomas Evans, a valuable minister of the gospel, 
where they lodged, and then attended meeting at 
Evesham, where they met with Grace Fisher, of 
Philadelphia. With Grace Fisher in company, he 
|attended Chester Meeting, and then made the best 
of his way homeward. He says, “I rode on this 
journey six hundred miles, and was from home five 
weeks and one day. I found my wife well, but in 
trouble of mind, because one of our daughters had 
gone out in her marriage in my absence. This 
was cause of much trouble to us both. Yet I was 
notwithstanding, thankful to the Great Master, 
who had been with me and preserved me to return 
to my own habitation.” 
(To be continued.) 








to the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
the next day he attended the Quarterly Meeting 
for Discipline, and on the 28th their closing meet- 


set forth that the way to attain it was through self- 
denial, and a bearing faithfully the daily cross.| Geography of Consumption.—Consumption ori- 
After the meeting, accompanied by Gideon Scull,|ginates in latitades—from the equator, where the 


ing for worship. After mecting, leaving John|Joseph Mape and Richard Dole, he was ferried|mean temperature is eighty degrees, with slight 
Williams’, with whom he had lodged atShrewsbury,|over the Great Egg Harbour River. That night| variations, to the higher portion of the temperate 
he rode eight miles to the house of Nathan Tilton./he lodged at the house of John Willets, and the|zone, where the mean temperature is forty degrees, 


On the 29th, in company with Benjamin Shotwell, 
he rode thirty miles to Benjamin’s house. On the 
30th he attended Woodbridge Meeting, wherein he 
found it his place to recommend “ an awful atten- 
tion on God, and a secking to him for wisdom” 
That afternoon he had a meeting at Ralway, in 
which he was led to set forth the christian’s pro- 
gress, and the difficulties attending it. He returned 
to Benjamin Shotwell’s that evening, and in the 
morning had a meeting at Plainfield. At this 
meeting he was concerned to show how desirable it 
was for brethren to dwell together in love, as love 
was the mark of discipleship. That night he spent 
at the house of Elijah Pound, and the next day 
he rode through “ Brunswick town” to Nathan 
Tilton’s house. The next day, Eleventh mo. 1st, 
he was again at Shrewsbury Meeting. In this 
meeting he had to recommend silent waiting upon 
God, showing the excellency thereof, and of an 
inward attention to Him to know his will. He had 
also to show the need there was of receiving im- 
mediate help from him, and instruction in the mys- 
teries of his kingdom. That afternoon he had a 
religious opportunity in the family of Joseph War- 
dell, and was constrained to show forth to his 
children the danger there was in pride, and to re- 
commend a state of humility. On the 3d he was 
at Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting, in which his mind 
was covered with sorrow, under a sense of the un- 
faithfulness of many of those present. ‘heir 
libertine spirits caused a feeling of death and 
darkness to prevail over the meeting. Leaving 
the house of his old friend, John Williams, on the 
4th, he rode with Thomas Tilton, jr., to his father’s 
house, at Squan. On the Sth he had a meeting 
there, in which he set forth the great blessing en- 
Joyed through the coming of Christ in the flesh 
aud his propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of man- 
kind, and yet that a mere faith in him, which pro- 





next day had a meeting at Cape May. Here he|with sudden and violent changes. The opinion, 
had to encourage his hearers by showing that|long entertained, that it is peculiar to cold and 
Satan’s power was limited, but the power of God | humid climates, is founded on error. Tar from this 
was without limits. He also opened to them the|being the case, the tables of mortality warrant the 
way the Lord operates to save the children of men, |conclusion, that consumption is more prevalent in 
convincing the understanding, wooing and inviting | tropical than in temperate countries. Consumption 
them to come unto him, but not forcing any into|is rare in the Arctic regions, in Siberia, Iceland, 
his service. After lodging at Isaac Townsend's, |the Faroe Islands, the Orkneys, Shetlands, and 
the next morning he rode ten miles to a meeting|Hebrides. And in confirmation of the opinion that 
at Millisent Townsend's, which was held to satis-|it decreases with the decrease of temperature, it is 
faction. After meeting, with Joseph Townsend he|shown, from extensive data, that in Northern 
started for Greenwich, and reached the house of|Europe it is most prevalent at the level of the 
Joseph Reeve late at night, having ridden nearly |sea, and that it decreases with increase of elevation 
fifty miles. On the 14th, in the meeting at Green-|to a certain point. It is uniformly more fatal in 
wich, he was led to set forth the only way of|cities than in the country. 

attaining a peaceable possession in the Truth. 
Lodging with William Bradway, he next day at-| Cause, Treatment, and Cure of Calumny and 
tended Alloway Creek Meeting. This was a dull, Detraction.—When James Hervey was misrepre- 
afflicting time, in which he said but few words,| sented or calumniated, he used to say, “Our enemies 
which were to recommend those there, to wait for| are sometimes our best friends, and tell us useful 
the arising of life in an immediate, not instrument: | traths; and then we should amend our faults, and 
al way. This waiting, he told them, was accept-|be thankful for such information. If what they 
able tothe Lord. That night he rode to Benjamin lsay be not true, and spoken from malice only, then 
Thomson's, at the glasshouse, at the head of Allo-|such persons are to be considered as diseased in 
way Creek. Near by, on the 16th, he had a| their minds, and ought to be prayed for. They are 
meeting, in which, after setting forth the goodness} to be pitied ; and I might as justly be angry with 
of God in sending his Son into the world to redeem | men, who are diseased in their bodies.” And it is 
man out of the fall, he warned his hearers of the|te.tified of Herman Boerhaave, a great and good 
danger there was of depending on an imputative|man, that “he never regarded calumny and de- 
righteousness, without having witnessed a purifica-|traction; nor ever thought it necessary to confute 
tion of the heart, even the washing of regenera-|them. ‘They are sparks,’ said he, ‘whieh, if you 
tion and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. Going’ do not blow them, will go out of themselves. The 
on to Salem, he attended the Quarterly Meeting | syrest remedy against scandal is, to live it down 
there, which held three days. On the 20th, he|by perseverance in well-doing; and by praying to 
had a meeting at Pilesgrove, after which he rode | God, that he would cure the distempered minds of 
to Solomon Lippincott’s. On the 21st, he attended [those who traduce and injure us.’ ” 

a meeting near by, in which he was concerned to 
exhort those gathered to labour to be made wit- 
nesses of the baptizing power of Christ, which 














Truth often suffers more from the heat of its de- 
fenders, than from the argument of its opposers. 
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Life in Switzerland 


The web goes underneath, and winds on a beam|against all these, the great witness of God. This 


The taste and skill of the Zurichers in the me-|like any other web, of tow or of more plebian pre-| book has outlived all the efforts made to shake the 


chanic arts is not less decided, and the hum of in- 
dustry is heard literally in all her borders. The 
manufactures are not crowded into one corner of a 
great city, but occupy the leisure hours of those 
who live in the country. Especially is this the 
case in the weaving of silk. All those beautiful 
fabrics, which now equal those of any part of the 
world, are produced in the cottages scattered over 
hill and dale, and by those who perhaps work in 
the field in summer and weave silk in the winter, 
or devote the leisure hours of every season to this 
light and tasteful labour. 

First, you must see the weavers, who wear a 
white linen cap, ornamented with glass-beads on 
both sides, and tied under the chin with a velvet 
ribbon. A short, blue jacket, with light blue bo- 
dice, on which appears the letter V, wrought, or 
formed with coloured velvet ribbon. What the 
letter signifies we do not know, and they do not 
know themselves. 

The house is of two stories, built first of timbers, 
and then a wall of coarse bricks or stones, covered 
with plaster. On the first floor are a sitting-room, 
two small rooms, and akitchen. These are tinished 
with panels, painted light green, looking beautifully 
neat. The most conspicuous object is the great 
stove of potter's work, veneered and painted, and 
wrought into three walls, so as to spread its genial 
influence in every apartment below and above. 
These stoves are everywhere at the North, and 
very comfortable when thoroughly heated night 
and day, but require much wood, and in the mild 
weather of spring or autumn not very economical, 
unless permitted to remain cold, which is often the 
case. 

Under the windows are long wooden benches, 
und before these the table, set around with wooden 
chairs. The unfailing chest, with its various com- 
partments, is near, and on it a tin pail and copper 
wash-basin; a book-shelf is suspended over, and 
on a nail at its side a towel and a brush. On a 
little table in the corner is the folio family Bible, 
and upon two nails over the door rests the family 
gun, polished to brightness. The next article is a 
curious relic of the olden times, and here we are 






















tensions, 
are not at all fairy-like tie them together with mar-|the world. Celsus, Porphyry, Julian, and a host 
vellous celerity, and we watch the checks and stripes |of others, fiercely attacked it in the first ages of the 
or figures form, with never-ceasing interest and|Church ; but it still lived ; Hume, Hobbes, Voltaire, 
amazement. 


The threads break and fingers which 


These are the homes, and the happy homes, of 


There is none of the abject poverty 


saneuiiitigleitionin 
Selected. 
Lately my spirit hath been pretty much in secret 


mourning and lamentation, feeling my own frailty, 
and being sensible of the miserable condition of 
some in high profession, who, nevertheless, are 
making beds for themselves, and stretching upon 
couches; yea, as to the spirit of this world, are tak- 
ing in large draughts, like drinking wine in bowls ; 
even that wine which mystery Babylon presents 
in her golden cup: but these are not “ grieved for 
the afflictions of Joseph ;” and when the gracious 
call is going forth, ‘‘ Come out of Babylon, my peo- 
ple,” &ec., they are evidently asleep in a spiritual 
sense. 
der our name, whose spirits are very different in 
the holy sight; whose tents are goodly; whose 
dwelling-places are beautiful; whose fortification 
is the fear of the Lord; whose language is, “‘ Walk 
about Zion, and go round about her; tell the tow- 
ers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks ; consi- 
der her palaces,” &c.; and I have no doubt but 
this Zion of God, this true church, will call a na- 
tion that she knew not, and nations that knew not 
her shall yet run unto her, because of the Lord her 
God, and because of the Holy One of Israel in the 
midst of her; and I often feel grateful in being a} 


Yet 1 remember that there are many un- 


member of this society —Sarah Lynes Grubbs, 





The Bible. 
Sitting alone in my study, I fell into a train of 
reflections on the preservation of the Bible, and its 


able to state exactly what marked the times as o/d.|influence on the history of man. Here before me 


When they use this term, they mean the age of|lies an unpretending little book. 


oatmeal pudding made so thick that the spoon 
would stand upright in the centre. These are the 
days their grandmothers still remember, and the 
great wooden spoon hangs by a string to the wall, 


What a volume 
of thought does it suggest! It is by many centuries 
the oldest book in the world. More than three 
thousand years ago the first word of it was written 
in the deserts of Arabia; more than seventeen 


as does also the bread-knife, with the initials of| hundred, the last word was written on the rocky 


the heads of the household thereon, and the date 
of their marriage. It is a curious article on which 
to preserve the record of so important an event ; 
but being the one they would oftenest have to use, 
it is not, on the whole, so inappropriate. A slate, 
an almanac, a looking-glass, and a pair of scales, 
occupy their wonted posts, and in acordauce with 
their humble offices, the cat’s dish, the cricket, the 
cradle, and standing stool. Under the stove are 
the unoccupied shoes and playthings, and in the 
most honourable positions pictures trom the Bible, 
Swiss history, and the never-to-be-forgotten Black 
forest clock. 

Near the window is the loom. Does it seem 
marvellous how one of those beautiful and delicate 
tissues of green, or gold, or purple, can come forth 
from the midst of such a medley without spot or 
blemish? We can only answer, that we wonder 
all the same, though everything is remarkably neat. 
The loom is like any others, except that it is more 
delicate in its construction. The reed, through 
which the warp is drawn, is fine as gossamer, and 


isle of Patmos, It has been read by more people 
than all other books in the world put together. 
More of it is remembered by men than all the books 
that were ever written. It treats of questions of 


the highest moment to all men, and proposes to} 


reveal that for which the wisest of all ages have 
sought in vain—the secret of true happiness. These 
very letters that pass under my eye are the same 
as those traced by the finger of God on the tablets 
of stone amid the thunders and lightnings of Mount 
Sinai. The language in which the New Testament 
was written is the same in which Solon, Plato, and 
Demosthenes wrote and spoke. 

This book has survived the revolutions and 
changes of three thousand years. It has seen 
Nineveh, Babylon, Memphis, Thebes, Tyre, Sidon, 
Carthage, Rome, Athens, and a thousand other 
cities, rise, flourish, and fall. It has lived amid wars 
the most bloody, amid desolations the most com- 
plete, amid tyranny the most grinding, amid dark- 
ness the most profound, amid superstitions the most 
degrading, amid idolatry the most repulsive, amid 


the shuttle for the filling might answer for a fairy.| blasphemy the most keaven-daring ; and has been 


faith of man in its revelations, and to banish it from 


Paine, and many others of the rabble rout of infi- 
delity, in modern times; but it still lives, while 


free and industrious people, who may be said to lack |its enemies sleep in dishonoured graves. 
nothing that is absolutely necessary to comfort and 
happiness. 
which is seen in exclusively manufacturing dis-|safest guide-book in the administration of justice, 
tricts, and none of the luxury attendant upon sud-|It has been exalted by the priest in the cathedral, 
denly acquired and immense fortunes.— Cottages 
of the Alps. 


This book has Jaid hold of all classes. It has 
been laid upon the throne of the monarch as his 


amid solemn chants and penitential confessions of 
sin. It has been sought by the world-sick for its 
healing balm; by the hermit in his cell for its 
consolations; by the poor man for its promise of 
more than earthly riches; by the homeless wan- 
derer for its promise of a “ home in hcaven;” by 
the guilty for its assurance of pardon; by the living 
for its guiding principles of truth; by the dying 
for its password into “ the heavenly places.” 
This book has been given to the world in all its 
babbling tongues. In more than two hundred lan- 
guages and dialects it is read by a sinful race. 
it has long been unchained from the high altars of 
gray old temples, and sent out to all the tribes, 
nations, and people of all the world; and yet it 
cannot be supplied fast enough, though a Bible is 


|printed every minute in the day. 


This book has marched at the head of civilization 
in all ages. It went with the Jews into Palestine; 
it invaded Greece, Rome, and all the States of the 
ancient world under the preaching of the first her- 
alds of the truth. Its principles have been at the 
base of all revolutions that have pushed forward 
the human race. It wassoin Germany, Englad , 
France, and Scotland, and in our own country. 

The Pilgrims fled to American wilds that they 
might enjoy the blessings of Bible truth and Bible 
teachings, unmolested and unoppressed by the laws 
of tyrants. It was devoutly recognized as a book 
especially needful for a people struggling for free- 
dom, by the fathers of our Republic. In the darkest 
and stormiest hour of the Revolution, when money 
could hardly be found to pay the starving, naked, 
and bleeding soldiers of liberty, Congress in 1777 
|appointed a committee to confer with a printer, with 
\the view of striking off thirty thousand Bibles atthe 
lexpense of the Congress ; but it being difficult t> 
obtain paper and type, the committee of commerce 
were ordered to import twenty thousand from H_}- 
‘land, Scotland, and elsewhere. They gave as the 
|reason, that its use is so universal, and its impoct- 
ance so great. 

In 1780, Congress appointed a committee to at- 
‘tend to printing an edition of the Bible in Philad.l- 
phia, and voted that they highly approved the pious 
and laudable undertaking as subservient to the 
interests of religion, and recommended this edition 
of the Bible to the people of the United States. On 
the committees which reported these bills were 
such men as General Livingston of New York, R. 
H. Lee of Virginia, Roger Sherman of Connecticut, 
Elias Boudinot, and James Madison. Some of 
these signed the Declaration of Independence, and 
most of them were engaged in procuring the Con- 
stitution, and knew its true spirit. 

Thus was the Bible honoured by these apostles 
of freedom. When these children, who enjoy the 
fruits of their labors, shall case to cherish it as 
the palladium of civil and religious liberty, that 
moment will the nation begin its downward march 
to ruin.— Selected, 











A zealous soul, without meekness, is like a ship 
in a storm, in danger of wrecks. 
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Selected, 
«The Spirit Helpeth our Infirmities.” 

There are hours of mental depression in human 
jife, which can neither be prevented nor remedied, 
by the most prosperous worldly circumstances, or 
by the greatest skill of man. The healing art, 
which Haller applied with singular success to the 
diseases of the body, could not, as he experienced 
in his own case, reach that dissatisfaction with the 
present, and that apprehension of a future state, 
which so frequently disturb the breasts of man- 
kind. But he found other aids, which proved a 
sovereign remedy to all his fears and depressions. 
The divine law was to him a delightful subject of 
attention, and a joyful object of hope. His confi- 
dence in the goodness of God, refreshed his mind ; 
and so fortified it, that he contemplated, withoyt 
dismay, the king of terrors. ‘Thus saith the bio- 
grapher of Baron Haller, a pious professor of me- 
dicine, who himself testifies, in a letter to his daugh- 
ter, when viewing himself on the verge of the 
grave, as follows, viz: 

“By the mercy of God, we are restored from 
the lowest state of abasement and dejection. We 
are animated with the most comfortable promises. 
Your father who now addresses you, has had his 
doubts; he has sometimes been mistaken; and has 


esteem, and as an encouragement and exhortation 
addressed to all, that the Academy awards to M. 
John Bost a prize of 3000 francs.” Other re- 
compenses were then awarded. None of the candi- 
dates are present on these occasions, —Late Paper. 


A Cure for Wandering Thoughts in Meeting. 
—So many wandering thoughts prevailed, that I 
seemed likely to get no benefit by my meetings. 
So, in fervency of spirit, | said in myself, What is the 


I saw I was altogether wrong, and wanted inward 
'strength to help me to get to a stayedness of mind 
upon God, I was made sensible that there was a 


'stayedness of mind could be attained to, till the 
‘inward enemies of the soul came to be destroyed. 
I now saw my business was, to get into inward re- 
tirement, hoping thereby I might get to be master 
over my own mind. Being thus closely engaged, 
before the meeting broke up, I got to a sight of the 
possibility of obtaining what I was then deeply en- 
gaged for, and this answered the end of my com- 
ing to the meeting; and I could then have wished 
that it would hold longer— Benj. Bangs. 1671. 


Gold and its Results —lIt is a question of phi- 








wished, in those moments, that the consequences of |losophy, whether gold improves the relative condi- 


sin were not so grievous. 


He has not been exempt|tion of man. 


It said that from 1851 to 1859, 


from falling; but the victorious grace of God has|$500,000,000 in gold has been produced from the 


kindly come to his relief. 


The king of terrors ap-| various mines throughout the world. Since the dis- 


proaches me with hasty steps; but I behold his|covery of the California gold mines, or rather since 


advances without dismay.” 


— + e—_—__ 


Llonours to a Philunthropist.—On St. Bartho- public wealth. 


lomew's Eve the French Academy held its annual 
weeting publicly, to award prizes for literary merit 
aud peculiarly virtuous deeds. Among the latter, 
the first was proclaimed for M. John Bost—the 
first time a Protestant pastor has had his name 
enrolled in the Academic list. Most interesting 
was it to hear, from the lips of the Academician, 
the eloquent words of the absent M. de Remusat, 
describing the life and acts of “A young man, 
descended from a family formerly proscribed for 
the cause of religion, who came to Paris to follow 
the career of art. He appeared to care but for 
the light pursuits of bis age, when the sight of a 
forsaken child, in reminding him of our duties to 
the weak and unfortunate, brought him to more 
serious ideas, and revealed his vocation. M. John 
Bost then resolved to embrace the mivistry of the 


1848, when they began to be actively worked, 
$1,000,000,000 in gold have been added to the 
Notwithstanding this immense 
amount of constantly increasing wealth, vice still 
liuereases, and pauperism is common as ever. 





Zeal should be limited by discretion, error by 
truth, passion by reason, and divisions by charity; 
which is the bond of perfectness, and the eud of the 


| commandment. 
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In the Eleventh month number of “ The British 
| Friend,” we find reference to an account taken from 


matter that I cannot be master over my own mind ? | 


spiritual warfare to be passed through, and that no} 





solemn and important of all subjects, the way of 
‘salvation by the grace of God, through faith in a 
once crucified but now exalted Redeemer.” 

After some observations on the manner in which 
he speaks of Friends in this country, and “the 
untouched field” they present for the labour of 
“one who clearly understood and proclaimed the 
gospel,” and “ who would be willing to conform to 
their customs in worship, while worshipping with 
them,” the editors say, “ In the absence, however, 
\of any account from Friends themselves, as to the 
|part they may have taken in this matter, it would 
be premature to throw out any censure upon them. 
We shall, therefore, be glad to learn, on good au- 
thority, that the part which they acted, in no de- 
gree, contravened the Society’s testimony in regard 
to ministry and worship.” 

With H. G. Guinness we have no acquaintance, 
nor have we any disposition to sit in judgment 
upon him or his labours within his own Society; to 
his own master he must stand or fall: but in rela- 
tion to the inconsistency and impropriety of the 
members of our religious Society attending his 
meetings, we think no true Friend can have a doubt. 
His own account of those meetings shows that in 
“conducting the services,” he “ conformed” to the 
“usages” of Friends, merely to please those of the 
members who gave him their company; not be- 
cause he united with or approved them, and that 
the “service” consisted in his speaking and pray- 
ing according to the matter, mode and time pre- 
scribed by himself. 

At the time the meetings alluded to, were held 
in this city, the subject caused much concern and 
auxicty among Friends; it was mentioned in the 
Quarterly Meeting, and in nearly if not all the 
Monthly Meetings, the members being strongly 
advised to abstain from attending them, inasmuch 
as by so doing, they must necessarily “ contravene 
the Society's testimony in regard to ministry and 
worship.” So that Friends of Philadelphia, as a 
body, are clear of having in any wise approved of 
or countenanced those or any similar meetings. It 
is to be regretted that any of our members should 
be so weak in the faith, as to have been caught by 
the shallow plea, that inasmuch as H. G. Guinness 
took no pay for preaching, they compromised no 
principle of Friends, by attending his meetings, as 
though the testimony of the Society referred only 
to “priest’s wages.” We should rejoice, if all 
those who hold the office of minister in other reli- 





| 


a series of letters published by H. G. Guinness, of 


gospel, and, after the requisite studies, became |the meetings held by him, while in Philadelphia, 
pastor at Laforce.” Then follows the description|professedly for the members of the Society of 


gious Societies, had come to see the requisitions of 
the gospel so clearly, as to give up pecuniary com- 
pensation therefor; it would certainly soon break 


of the collecting of funds, and the personal labour} Friends; with some cowments thereon by the 
of his parishioners, to build a suitable house for 
neglected or forsaken girls; the enlarging of the 
circles of charity; the transformation of a poor 


down the present unrighteous system of clergy and 
editors of that journal, from which, we are not|laity, and make it allowable for any in a congrega- 
surprised to find, they are at a loss to understand |tion, who felt “called of God as was Aaron,” to 
how members of the religious Society of Friends|preach the gospel, as they were moved, without 
infirm pedler into an energetic, spirited school-|could be found attending such meetings. regard to man’s ordination ; but Friends’ testimony 
master; the reception of little idiots; the happy| From the extracts given, we learn that H. G.|is not only against priests’ wages, but also against 
discovery of the possibility of elevating their in-|Guinness held eleven meetings while in this city,|a man-made ministry and will-worship, and re- 
stincts, and developing their reason; the forma-|to which Friends and Hicksites were specially in-| mains the same that it was in the days of Bar- 
tion of the asylum of Bethesda. ‘he first verses| vited, and which he represents as being largely|clay, who says, “ Every true minister of the gospel 
of John v. were read as an explanation of the|attended. How many of those who “crowded” |is ordained, prepared and supplied in the work of 
name. Then came the description of Siloam, or|these meetings, were members of our Society, we|the ministry,” by “the light or gift of God ;” and 
the asylum for incurable boys; and this remark-|do not know, but we apprehend the number was|“ by the leading, moving and drawing hereof, ought 








able conclusion :—*‘ Such, gentlemen, are the bene-| not large. 


every evangelist and christian pastor to be led and 


ficent institutions agglomerated in the humble dis- 
tnets of Laforce. Credible witnesses have re- 
ported a deep impression of what they have seen, 
and all are agreed to attribute this common work | 
of collective charity to the impulse of one man.| 
He alone still remains the soul of what he has 
created. He, doubtless, has no need of recom- 
pen-e, and the love of man takes the name of 
charity ouly when it is sanctioned by the love of. 





God. It is therefore as a testimony of eminent 


Of the meetings themselves, H. G. Guinness|ordered in his labour and work of the gospel, both 
says, according to the British Friend, “In the|as to the place where, as to the persons to whom, 
manner of conducting the services, I conformed |and as to the time wherein he is to minister.” And 
very much to the usages of “ Friends,” remaining|so also as to worship. After speaking of the true 
silent for some time after we were all collected,| worship being “ by the stirring and secret inspira- 
and endeavouring to spend the time in seeking a|tion of the Spirit of God” in the heart, he con- 
blessing upon the service—then engaging in prayer|tinues, “All other worship, then, both prais:s, 
with them—then waiting in silence at the throne|prayers and preachings, which man sets about in 
of grace still farther—and then rising and ad-|his own will, and at his own appointment, which 
dressing them, as I was enabled, upon the most|he can both begin and end at his own pleasure, do 
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or leave undone as himself seeth meet, whether 
they be a prescribed form, as a liturgy, &c., or 
prayers conceived extempore by the natural 


strength and faculty of the mind, they are all but) s 


superstition, will-worship and abominable idolatry 
in the sight of God; which are now to be denied 
and rejected and separated from in this day of his 
spiritual arising: however it might have pleased 
{or may please] him—who winked at the time of 
ignorance with respect to the simplicity and inte- 
grity of some, and of his own innocent seed, which 
lay, as it were, buried in the hearts of men under 
that mass of superstition—to blow upon the dead) 
and dry bones, and to raise some breathings of see 
own, and to answer them; and that until the day| 
should more clearly dawn and break forth.” We 
trust the day will never come, when the Society of 
Friends will lack members with christian firmness) 
and magnanimity to maintain this noble testimony. 

In relation to the remark of H. G. Guinness 
that “some of the Friends of Cincinnati invited 
me to attend and address their meeting, which I 
did,” we can give no information. If the fact was 
as stated, we can only say, it is a sad evidence, 


among many others, of the manner in which the| 


testimony of Friends in regard to ministry and 
prayer, is set at naught, in some places, by those 


stain from taking part in the struggle, on the condition, 
however, that Austria should declare that whatever 
might be the issue of the war, the Villafranca arrange- 
ment should be undisturbed—that is, France guarantees 
Sardinia the possession of Lombardy. 

It is now stated, that the orders given to the French 
admiral to sink the Sardinian squadron, in the event of 
its attacking Gaeta, was not intended as a departure 
from the policy of non-intervention on the part of France, 
but was designed to protect the family of the King of 
Naples, and to leave open a door of escape from his do- 
minions. 

It is reported that the army of the Pope will be dis- 
solved, and only a guard of 3000 men retained. 

The vote in Sicily, on annexation to Sardinia, was, 
yeas 432,054, nays 667. 

According to documents issued by the War office in 
St. Petersburg, no new levy of men for the Russian army 
is to take place for three years. After the peace, the 
Emperor decided that no levy should take place until 
1859, and now a new exemption for three years has been 
accorded. 

The Order of Burgesses and the Order of Peasants in 
the Swedish Diet have adopted an address to the crown, 
praying for reform in the national representation. The 
address sets forth that the present representative system 
is incompatible with constitutional liberty, and with 
progress. The bills relative to liberty of conscience and 
of public worship, lately voted by the Diet, with the ex- 
ception of the Order of the Clergy, have been sanctioned 
by the King. 

The close of the session of the Swedish Chambers 
took place at Stockholm lately, with the usual ceremo- 





professing with them. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrore.—Liverpool dates to the 14th inst. 

The Bank of England had raised the rate of discount 
to 5 per cent., in consequence of the withdrawal of 
£300,000 for the Bank of France, to be followed by 
£300,000 more. The Bank of France had advanced the 
rate to 44 per cent. Consols closed at 934 a 93} for 
money. 

The Liverpool cotton market was quiet and nominally 
unchanged, though the quotations are barely maintained. 
Breadstuffs were all lower and declining. Flour dull, 
at a decline of 6d.; red Western wheat, 11s. 6d. a 12s. 
2d. per 100 pounds; Southern, 12s. 3d. a 12s. 10d.; 
white wheat, 12s. 6d. a 14s. 

Advices from China state, that the settlement of the 
negotiations for peace had been delayed. ‘The allied 
army was marching on Pekin, where a large force of 
Chinese was posted to defend the city. The progress of 
the allies was hindered by the desertion of the soldiers, 
and the difficulty of obtaining carriage. The Canton 
trade was obstructed by the rebels. 

The monthly returns of the Bank of France show a 
decline in specie of more than twenty-five millions of 
francs. The inquiry made by the Superior Council of 
Commerce, preparatory to fixing the duties on various 
articles of British industry, has come to a close. The 
evidence collected by the Superior Council, shows the 
great advance made by French manufacturers in the 
last twenty-five years, and demonstrates that France 
possesses immense industrial wealth, and finds markets 
for the sale of all the manufactures she is able to pro- 
duce. 

King Victor Emmanuel entered Naples on the 7th inst. 
He entered the city, in company with Garibaldi, amid 
the acclamations of an immense multitude of people; 
they proceeded to the cathedral, and afterwards to the 
palace. The King has formally accepted the sovereignty 
of Naples and Sicily, tendered him by a nearly unani- 
mous vote of the people. Garibaldi has resigned the 
dictatorship, and retired to his home in the island of 
Caprea, Francis II., Ex-king of Naples, still held pos- 
session of Gaeta, with 13,000 men, the remnant of his 
army. He rejected the proposal to evacuate the town, 


relying on the strength of the fortress and the fidelity of 


his troops. The siege works before Gaeta were actively 
progressing, and, if the King does not capitulate, the 
place will soon be bombarded. 

The number of royalists taken prisoners at Capua, was 
10,500, and six generals; 290 brass guns, 20,000 mus- 
kets, and military stores of all kiuds, fell into the hands 
of the Sardinians. 

The Emperor Napoleon, in a recent letter to the Em- 
peror of Russia, is stated to have expressed bis regret at 
recent-events in Italy, which it was not in his power to 
prevent. As to the eventualities of the future, the Em- 
peror said that if Sardinia were attacked, France would 
hold herself bound to defend her; but if, on the con- 
trary, Sardinia should attack Austria, France would ab- 


nies. Among the measures which the King congratu- 
lated the Chambers on having adopted during the ses- 
sion, was one for the perfect toleration of all religious 
creeds. 

Unitep States.—The Secession Movement.—In South 
Carolina, the people are apparently united in the deter- 
mination that the State shall go out of the Union, and 
no doubt seems to be entertained that the Convention, 
which is to meet on the 17th proximo, will pass an ordi- 
nance to that effect, in accordance with the wishes of 
their constituents. There are probably many of the 
wiser and more reflecting of the citizens, who are averse 
to the measure, but a system of terrorism prevails, and 
for the time, excludes the consideration of all calmer 
counsels. In Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, there 
is alsu a strong feeling in favour of secession, though 
the people of these States do not appear to be disposed 
to act with so much precipitation as those of South 
Carolina. The result of the late Presidential election, 
| although the pretext, has probably little to do with this 
movement. Its causes may be found in the loss of the 
power and patronage, which have hitherto been held by 
the South, with the probability that they will not be re- 
gained, and the belief which of late years has unhappily 
become prevalent in the cotton-growing States, that 
| their wealth and prosperity would be greatly promoted 
by free trade with all the world, and the removal of legal 
obstacles to the introduction of slaves from Africa. In 
the more Northern slave States, Virginia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, &c., a different feeling appears to be 
predominant, but as yet there has been little decided 
expression of opposition to the secessionists. 

Financial Troubles,—At a time when business gene- 
rally was prosperous and safe, and the condition of the 





all good, the revolutionary proceedings in some of the 
slave States have destroyed confidence between the 
North and South, greatly interrupted trade, and pro- 
duced no little embarrassment in monetary affairs. Last 
week the banks, in several of the slave States, suspend- 
ed specie payments, and their example was followed by 
those of Pennsylvania. The suspension is now general 
throughout the United States, except in New England 
and New York, where the banks, it is believed, will be 
able, as in former financial revulsions, to meet the de- 
mands upon them. The money pressure is not so severe 
as in 1857, and it is hoped the mercantile failures will 
not be so numerous as that year. 

New York.—At the late election in this State, 673,577 
votes were polled, Lincoln receiving 361,210, and the 
other candidates, 212,367. 

New Jersey.—The population of this State is now said 
to be 660,093; in 1850, it was 480,913. 

Massachusetis—The number of inhabitants, by the 
late census, is 1,231,496; in 1850, it was 994,514. 

Vermont.—The number of votes in Vermont was 44,- 
703, Lincoln receiving 33,888, and 10,815 being divided 
among the other three candidates. 

Mississippi returns a population of 783,715, being an 
increase of 177,189 in ten years. 























777,771. 


ridge, 48,539 ; Bell, 44,990; Douglas, 2,701; 
230. 


52,131 ; 


the 26th inst. 
wheat, at $1.10 a $1.12 for Chicago spring; $1.22 a 
$1.25 for red Western; $1.35 a $1.40 for white Michi- 
gan; oats, 36 cts. a 38 cts.; corn, 66 cents a 69 cents. 
Philadelphia—Prime red wheat, $1.15 a $1.20; white, 
$1.27 a $1.35; yellow corn, 64 cts. a 65 cts.; oats, 32 
cts. a 34 cts. 
white, $1.20 a $1.45; old corn, white and yellow, 60 
cts. a 63 cts. 
whiskey, $15.50; hogs, $5.75 a $5.80. 





country such as to call for gratitude to the Author of 





Wisconsin.—The population of this State is said to be 
In 1850, it was 305,391. 
Kentucky.—The vote in this State was as follows— 


Bell, 66,016; Breckinridge, 52,826; Douglas, 25,644; 
Lincoln, 1,366 ; total, 145,849. 


North Carolina. —The vote was as follows—Breckin- 
total, 96,- 


Georgia.—The vote was as follows—Breckinridge, 
Bell, 43,050; Douglas, 11,613; total, 106,794, 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 205, 

Boston.—By the recent census, the population is 177,- 


902; in 1850, it was 160,508. 


Kansas. —Disturbances are reported to have again 


broken out in this territory, a band of armed men hay- 
ing, it is stated, organized to prevent the land sales tak- 
ing place in the approaching month. 
charged with various outrages on those opposed to them. 
Gen. Harney has been ordered by the War department 
to take effectual means to restore order. 


They are also 


*Land Sales.—The amount received into the U. S. trea- 


sury for lands sold during the year ending Sixth month 
30th last, was $1,814,000. 


New York.—Mortality last week, 369. The Journal of 


Commerce estimates the number of persons thrown out 
of employment in that city, since the election, at 25,000, 
a large portion of whom are young women. 
ing establishment has discharged 1000 persons—a hat 
establishment nearly the same number; a manufactory 
of saddlery has reduced its force about 500, and curtail- 
ment is said to be very general. 


One cloth- 


The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
New York—Sales of 93,000 bushels of 


Baltimore—Red wheat, $1.05 a $1.15; 


Cincinnati—Flour very dull, at $4.25; 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from J. Lewis and E. Lowens, per J. E., Pa., 


$2 each, vol. 33; from H. Knowles, agt., N. Y., for Benj. 
Boss, Robt. Knowles, D. Naramore, David Peckham, and 
Daniel Peckham, $2 each, vol. 34; from Nathl. S. Bab- 
cock, R. L., $6, vols. 31, 32, and 33; from Ann Pusey, 


Pa., $2, to 13, vol. 35. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
A Stated Meeting of the committee, who have charge 


of the Boarding-School at West-town, will be held 
there on Fourth-day, the 5th of Twelfth month, at 10 
o'clock, a. M. 


The Committee on Admissions meet at 8 o’clock the 


same morning, and the Committee on Instruction, at 


half past 7 o’clock on the preceding evening. 
The Visiting Committee attend at the School on Se- 
venth-day, the lst of the month, 


Eleventh mo. 22d, 1860. Jort Evans, Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the committee, there will 
be a conveyance at the Street Road Station on the arri- 
val of the 7.40 a.m. and 2 o’clock, P.M. trains, on Se- 
venth-day, the Ist, and Third-day, the 4th of Twelfth 
month. The cars leave Eighteenth and Market streets. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT GERMANTOWN. 


Wanted at this Institution a Female Teacher, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, competent to give instruc- 
tion in the usual branches of an English education. 

Apply to Saran Aww Fett, Resecca B. Corr, Beutan 
S. Morris, Germantown, Philadelphia, or to Amy AL- 
BERTSON, at the school, adjoining Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Germantown. 





WANTED. 
A Female Friend to teach a family school. 
Address, Josepa H. Sarrerrualre, 


Oxford Valley, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Diep, on Fifth-day evening, the 11th of Tenth month 
last, at his residence in Upper Darby township, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., Cuartes Garrett, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. 


enn ween 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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